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Canada Thistles for Honey. 





Dr. J. C. Thom, of Streetsville, 
Ontario, has written to the Canadian 
Farmer, wondering why the Canada 
thistles should not be mentioned in 
the newest bee books among the 
honey-producers. It has often been 
mentioned in the BEE JOURNAL as 
such, but as it is an objectionable 
pest, and should not be encouraged, 
even if it is a good honey-producer. 
The Doctor says: 


I can only account for the omission 
of any notice in these works of a very 
important source of honey in Canada 
by the supposition that it is rare in 
in the United States. As the States of 
Michigan and New York are our 
immediate neighbors, I am at a loss 
to understand why it has not yet 
crossed the borders and taken the 
oath of allegiance, it being essentially 
aggressive, migratory and tenacious 
in its characteristics. It is now 
naturalized over the large extent of 
country, extending from Quebec to 
Sarnia. Its flowering season extends 
from the latter end of June to the 
same time in August. It may be 
fairly relied upon for a continuous 
flow of honey. It ranks,in my esti- 
mation, scarcely second to clover and 
basswood. 

During the season of 1882, when all 
other sources of honey seemed to fail 
in this region (even clover and bass- 
wood), the thistle came to the rescue 
of 100 starving colonies in my apiary 
and in the space of 15 days they had 
accumulated from that source alone 
sufficient winter stores, The present 
season, with an abundant flow from 
clover, and a partial one from bass- 
wood, the thistle has as usual made 
its delicious aroma perceptible in the 
extractor, making glad the hearts of 
bee-keepers. ‘The honey from this 
source is rather thinner than that 
from clover, clear, not inclined to 
granulate, of a delicious flavor and 


aroma, only to be recognized by those 
who have passed through fields of 
ripening o_ purple with thistle 
heads nodding to the breeze. 





Beeswax.—Concerning the boiling 
of beeswax and preparing it for the 
market, an exchange remarks as 
follows : 


It is found that the larger the cakes 
of wax are the better it keeps, and 
the higher price it brings. Also, that 
the more gently it has been boiled, the 
better it likewise is; for too hasty 
boiling renders it hard, and this in- 
creases the difficulty in bleaching it. 





«@ The Premium List of the Maine 
State Agricultural Society is received. 
It shows premiums amounting to $60 
on bees and honey. Any one inter- 
ested can get a premium list by 
sending to Mr. A. L. Dennison, Sec., 
Portland, Maine; or to Mr. Horace B. 
Cony, Augusta, Maine, who writes us 
as follows: ‘‘ While our premiums 
are small compared with other States, 


will attend and exhibit, we can do 
better hereafter. This is our first 
attempt, so we could not expect 
much.” 





<_< 





Ontario Convention. 





of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in the City Hall, 
week of the Industrial Exhibition. 
Covention meets at the same time and 


two bodies hold joint meetings in 


keepers of America are to be present. 


interesting meetin 
assembled in Canada. 


bee-men of the United States are ex- 
pected to be present. 
time is anticipated, and a good turn- 
ont requested. 

last three days. 











still it is something,andif bee-keepers | 


The third annual general meeting | #bove the centre. 
Toronto, on Tuesday, the 20th day of 
September next, during the second | 
As the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
place, it has been arranged that the 


discussing matters pertaining to our 
common interests, as the leading bee- 


This will, undoubtedly, be the most 
of apiarists ever 
The venerable 
Mr. Langstroth and all the prominent 


A profitable 
The convention will 


A meeting for the 
purely business work of our associa- 


tion will be held sometime during the 

convention, of which due notice will 

be given. R. MCKNIGHT, 
Pres. Ontario Bee Association. 





—_- 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 





In the Ame~‘can Agriculturist for 
September, Prof. Cook writes thus: 


The apiarist should prepare his bees 
for winter as soon as the frost makes 
all farther gathering of honey im- 
possible. xamination will show 
whether there is sufficient honey 
stored to winter the bees. If the 
frames, just as they are taken from 
the hives, containing bees, honey and 
comb, weigh 30 pounds in the aggre- 
gate, then there Is enough honey. If 
not, good thick honey, or thick syrup, 
made by dissolving granulated sugar, 
should be fed at once, so that all cells 
may be capped over before the cold 
days of October check the labors of 
the hive. It is best that the honey 
be so abundant in the frames that we 
need not give the bees all the frames 
usedin summer. It is better to use 
not more than 7 or 8 Gallup or Ameri- 
can frames, and not more than 5 or 6 
Langstroth frames ‘hese are con- 
fined by division-boards. It is best 
to carefully exclude pollen. Frames 
of pollen are set aside, to be returned 
when breeding is resumed the suc- 
ceeding spring. 

The bees may easily change the 
position of the cluster in the cold days 
| of winter, and it is desirable to cut 
ismall holes the size of a thimble 
| through the combs, an inch or two 
Cover above the 
| bees with sacks of oe sawdust, which 
should be long enough to reach over 
the division-boards and to the bottom 
of the hive. These protect the bees 
from the extremes of heat and cold, 
and promote healthfulness. Thus 
prepared, the bees to be wintered in 
chaff hives on their summer stands, 
will need no further care until the 
succeeding April. If the bees are 
placed in the cellar, they need not be 
touched again until just before winter 
comes, when they are to be taken in. 








@ Mr. E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
Y., writes: “I should have en 


more explicit about my report. The 
colony, and its increase, have given 
761 pounds to date. My apiary report 
will soon be forthcoming, and wili 
show more than an average of 200 
pounds per colony. 
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Another Bee Paper Dead. | 
} 


Itis buta year ago that we chroni- 
cled the death of the Bee-Keepers’ In- | 
structor, which died for the want of | 
sufficient support; now the Bee- 
Keepers’ Exchange has died from the 
same cause. The Bee and Poultry 
Magazine of New York City will fill 
out the unexpired subscriptions, and 
thus none of its subscribers will suffer 
pecuniary loss. Mr. T. O. Peet, the 
late editor of the Exchange, in the Bee 
and Poultry Magazine for August,says: 


We remember writing, when the 
Instructor collapsed, that it was, per- 
haps, a victim to the law of the 
“survival of the fittest,” and made 
our brags that the Exchange still 
lived. We did not think then that 
ere a year had elapsed we should be 
writing the obituary of the ‘ Ez- 
change,” but so it is, and it corrobor- 
ates the fact that we know very little 
of the future, and should be very 
eareful how we talk and presume 
upon it. 

**One comes and another goes.” 
During the past year two bee papers 
have ceased to exist, but still the 
number remains the same as then, 
for two more have been born during 
that time—the Apiarist in Maine, and 
the Apiculturist in Massachusetts. 

For some years there has been a 
mania for starting bee papers, which 
live but a few months or years, and 
then die for want of support. Which 
one is next to succumb, we know not, 
but we expect ‘the survival of the 
fittest.” 

The two that have lately died were 
selected to receive the support of the 
‘** co-operatives ;” whether this was 
‘*the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back,” we do not know, but certain it 
is that they gave up the ghost in rapid 
succession. 


make another selection for their or- 


We learn that the co-| 
operatives are casting around to 


and join in the bonds of unity the 
bee-keepers of the entire country, and 
thus aid the advancement of apicul- 
ture every where—for unity is 
gtrength ; division is death. 


- 


Good.—The Fremont. Mich., Indica- 
tor, of Aug. 9, says: 


George Hilton, has taken 1,833 
pounds of surplus honey up to Aug. 
4, from his 35 colonies of bees, spring 
count. He says, judging from the 
amount now on hand, that they will 
double the amount before the season 
closes. His apiary now contains 58 
colonies. 





On Aug. 11, Mr. Hilton wrote us as 
follows: ‘I have to-day taken 383 
pounds more of as fine comb honey 
as I ever saw, making 2,216 pounds 
up to date. Bees are still doing some- 
thing on white clover. Our fall flow 
has not commenced yet.”’ 





Trial Trip—25 Cents. 





As the season for Fairs has arrived, 
and wishing to be able to reach several 
thousands of the old-fashioned bee- 
men, and by the aid of the BEE 
JOURNAL to lift them up to higher 
ground, adopting newer methods and 
progressive ideas, we make the follow- 
ing very liberal offer: We will send 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL three months 
on trial, for 25 cents. In order to pay 
for getting up Clubs, we will give a 
copy of Fisher’s Grain Tables, or 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, to 
any one who will send us five trial 
subscriptions (with $1.25); for a club 
of ten we will give a cloth copy of Bees 
and Honey; for aclub of 15, a cloth 
copy of the 7th edition of Cook’s Man- 
ual of the Apiary ; for a club of 25, we 
will present both the Manual and Bees 
and Honey. 
Books for nothing, here is on excel- 
lent opportunity to get them fora 





gan—but it will be wisdom for the 
papers so approached to beware, and 
profit by the fate of those that have 
preceded them as organs of discon- 








| little exertion. 
| gs The Mendota Union Fair will 
be held at Mendota, IIl., Sept. 3, 4, 5, 





If any one wants these | 





tent. Bee-keepers generally have no |6,7 and 8th, 1883. In the department 
relish for such elements of discord, | for the apiary we notice the following 
and will surely stamp their disappro-| premiums, Mr. H. W. Wixom being 
bation by withdrawing their support | Superintendent : 


Bee Convetion at Toledo, 0. 


. The next annual meeting of the 
Tri-State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held on the 12, 13 and 14 of 
next Sept., during the week of the 
Tri-State Fair at Toledo, Ohio. It is 
customary to say that Messrs. So and 
So, “‘and other prominent bee men 
will be present,” etc., etc. Well, we 
have quite a number of ‘ prominent 
bee men 1B aang me at home) in this 
region, and they know how to raise 
the bees, get the honey, cure foul 
brood, and winter the bees too; but if 
Mr. Heddon is well enough to be at 
the meeting and the fair, we will 
ump him on wintering, and Mr. 
{uth on foul brood, and Novice, if 
here, on general principles, and the 
the editor of the BEE JOURNAL to 
fillin where the rest lack. -We do 
not expect to have any long essays or 
speeches. It being the week of the 
fair, we expect the great attraction 
for bee-keepers will be the Bee and 
Honey Show, and such bee-keepers 
and their friends as desire to stay 
several days can bring their ‘ eat- 
ables”? and blankets with them, and 
camp on the fair grounds. One or 
more tents will be provided for such 
as make application to me a few days 
before the fair, at a cost that will pay 
for the use of the tents, but we hope 
to be able to borrow tents and so save 
expense. 

A premium is offered for the foun- 
dation machine making the best foun- 
dation for the brood-chamber on the 
grounds, and two mills have already 
arrived for that purpose, and the 
makers of three other machines have 
promised to be here if possible. 

A premium list with entry blank 
rules and regulations, railroad fares, 
and freight rates, etc., will be sent 
free to all applicants. : 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 

Wagon Works, Ohio. 


a The new two-cent postage 
stamp is to be of a metallic red color, 
with a vignette of Washington. It 
will supersede the present three-cent 
stamp on the Ist of October. 





Fall Catalogues.— We have received 
Catalogues of Strawberry Plants, etc., 
for the autumn of 1883, from R. H. 
Haines, Moorestown, N. J., and EIl- 
wanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 
| Fairs.—To any one exhibiting at 
Fairs, we will send samples of the 
BEE JOURNAL and acolored Poster, 





from papers that encourage discord | Best and greatest display of honey........ 6 $3 
} st ] < ° t less t 5 lbs. 3 2 
and malevolence. | Bestawarm Of De@8.---sesescceseeesespeees 3 2 


Best bee hive for al! purposes, compined. 2 1 
Best display of bees, hives and surp. honey. Diploma 


It will be far better not only for | 
their personal. comfort, but also for | 


: - 7,| Committee—M. S. Tinker, Mendo- 
the public good—if these men will|t,. andrew Winters, Mendota; Jos. 
cease their efforts to set the bee-| 


~ | Lewis, Arlington. 
keepers of the East and West “= 


variance, and unite heartily in every 
good work to extend the usefulness 





+ + 


| (@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 


to aid in getting up a club. The 


2| Premiums we offer will pay them for 


iso doing. Foraclub of 8 subscribers 
to the Monthly BEE JOURNAL, or 4 
Weekly, we will present Dzierzon’s 
Rational Bee-Keeping, price $2.00. 





Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 








of the bee periodicals now existing, | from items of business. 


we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
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A Clergyman’s Success with Bees. 





The Iowa City Republican has a 
long article concerning the apiary 
and management of the Rev. O. 
Clute, in that city, from which we 
extract the following : 


Our townsman, Rev. O. Clute, has 
for several years made bee-keeping a 
recreation. Many gentlemen get re- 
laxation and amusement with the 
horse, the gun, or the tishing-rod. Mr. 
Clute gets it among his bees. And in 
his case the pleasure brings profit also 
for he makes bee-keeping a financial 
success. 

A year ago he began the season 
with 110 colonies of bees, 80 in his 
apiary, and 30 in charge of Mr. Ed. 

ounkin on College Hill. The spring 
and early summer, last year, were 
most unfavorable for bees. The 
weather was cold and the rain was 
excessive, but by daily feeding he 
am his bees rearing large quantities 
of brood, so that they were very strong 
in bees. After the middle of June 
the weather became favorable, and 
the white clover bloomed in great 
profusion. The constant rains of 
spring and — summer had satur- 
ated the ground so that the clover re- 
mained in bloom a long time. It 
oe honey well; and the linden or 

asswood also yielded well. From 
these two sources an excellent harvest 
was secured. 

In favorable seasons there is a good 
flow of honey here from the fall 
flowers, including asters, golden-rod, 
figwort, boneset, sunflowers, Spanish- 
needle, heart’s-ease, and some others. 
In this locality heart’s-ease is found 
in large quantities. Last fall it 
seemed especially abundant, The 
trost held off until late, so that the 
season was long. The clover, the 
linden, and the fall flowers combined, 
gave a splendid honey yield. When 
the season was over, the crop from the 
110 colonies was found to be a little 
over 17,000 pounds, an average of 154 
pounds per colony, spring count. In 
addition to this yield of honey, the 
stock of bees was nearly doubled. 

A part of this excellent success was 
due to the good management given by 
Mr. Ed. Younkin to the 30 colonies 


trouble. When time for marketing 
comes, it can be weighed, loaded on a 
dray, sent to the railroad station, and 
o thence around the world with no 
oss for broken combs and mussed 
honey. 

Within a few years the production 
of extracted honey and the demand 
for it have assumed large proportions. 
It can never supersede comb honey, 
for the latter has excellence and 
beauty which will always be in de- 
mand. But the demand for extracted 
honey will, ina few years, be im- 
mensely greater than itis now. Peo- 
~ are learning that it isa delicious, 
ealthful, and cheap article of food, 
and are beginning to use it in place of 
the inferior and unhealthy syrups 
with which the market has of late 
years been flooded. 


ee 


Visit to a Scientific Apiary. 





The Bloomington Pantagraph of the 
9th inst., contains the following ac- 
count of a visit to Mr. H. W. Funk’s 
apiary : 


A pate of bee-keepers, about 15 in 
number, left Bloomington about 8:30 
a.m. yesterday for a visit to the 
apiary of H. W. Funk, 9 miles north- 
west of Bloomington. Arriving about 
10 o’clock, they met a cordial recep- 
tion from Mr. and Mrs. Funk and 
their two daughters. Theapiary con- 
sists of about 140 colonies of Italian 
bees. These are placed on a level 
plat of ground some 60 or 80 feet 
square, completely covered with saw- 
dust, and as clean as a house floor. 
Nota sprig of grass is allowed to 
grow on the plat. The hives are all 
painted white and set in straight rows 
running north and south, each row 
covered with an awning high enough | 
fora person to stand under it. Mr. | 
Funk opened hive after hive, showing | 
beautiful Italian queens. Some of 
them he valuesas high as $20. A) 
visit to his honey-house was the next | 
in order, where the visitors saw some 
| 6,000 or 7,000 pounds of nice honey, | 
mostly comb honey in sections and 
extracted, in packages of from small | 
sizes to barrels of 550 pounds; also a| 
foundation press, large quantities of 
wax and every appliance required for | 








in his care. From these he obtained 
more than 6,000 pounds of honey, a 
little more than 200 pounds per colony. 
He doubled the stock of bees also. 
Mr. Younkin had for his share one- 
half of the honey and one-half of the 
increase of bees, which gave hima 
very good return for his summer’s 
work. 

Mr. Clute manages his apiary 
mainly for extracted honey, which he 
thinks is more profitable in this 
locality than comb honey. Notnearly 
so many pounds of comb honey can be 
obtained per hive, and it is more dif- 
ficult to store it after taken from the 


hives, to prepare it for market, and to} pitality. But we must not omit the} 


an extensive apiary. They then 
| visited the vineyard, about two acres, 
with a great variety of grapes, the 
vines looking splendidly, but some of 
the grapes blighted. Dinner was now 
|jannounced. And suchadinner! The 

reporter will not attempt to describe 
| it, but the company will bear him out | 

in saying that there was nothing lack- 

ing in the substantials and delicacies 
of the season. The company then ad- 
| journed to the parlor and had a bee- 
| keepers’ meeting, at the close of 
| which a committee was appointed to | 
|draft resolutions of thanks to the| 

members of the family for their hos- | 





such matters, will not attempt a com- 
= description. The visitors finally 

ade adieu the family, with pleas- 
ant recollections. 


&® Do notsend coins in a letter. It 
is dangerous and increases the postage 
unnecessarily. Always send postage 
stamps, for fractions of a dollar, and, 
if you can get them—one-cent stamps ; 
if not, any denomination of postage 
stamps will do. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMEKICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., Aug. 20, 1883. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI. 


Our prices, of late, for extracted honey, have 
been 7@9c. on arrival, and for choice comb honey 
14@16c. 

BEESWAX—Has been in fair supply, and soldat 
30@32c. for good, on arrival. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK, 


HONEY—We take pleasure in quoting the fol- 
lowing prices on honey, obtainable in our market : 
Fancy white clover, | Ib. sections (no glass) 20@21¢c; 
fancy white clover, 2 |b. sections (glassed) 18@2%c; 
fair white clover, | and 2 Ib. sections (glassed) 16@ 
17c.; fancy buckwheust, 1 Ib. sections (no glass) 
15¢.; fancy buckwheat, 2 Ib. sections (glassed) 13@ 
l4c.; ordinary buckwheat, 1 and 1 Ib. sections 
(glassed) 11@13c.; extracted clover hone 
or barrels 9@10c.; extracted buckwheat 
kegs or barrels 744@xc. 

sw as-SP 


in kegs 
oney in 


ellow beeswax 31@33c. 
. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—There has been a marked increase in 
sales this week of comb honey. New crop. prime 
1 Ib. frames (pure white) have sold at 20c. when in 
fancy cases,inasmall way; good many sales at 
ixc. for some grade. 144 to 2 \b. frames (Or prize 
package) when well-filled and white, 16@17c.; not 
quite so well filled, 15ce. 

Extracted is still slow, but late receipts have 
been riper, and there is more inquiry; 9¢10c. for 
choice clover; dark and buckwheat, 7@xc. 

BEESWAX—30@35c. for prime to pure yellow. 

RK. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


BAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY—A dry North wind in May made our 


honey crop short in the Southern counties, and 4% 
ofa crop is a full estimate for California. Not 


| much arriving, and the small amount coming for- 
| ward is mostly medium quality. 


For extra white, 
either comb or extracted, the marketis firm. White 
to extra white comb 16@20c.; dark to good 10@134%; 
extracted, choice to extra white 7@9c; dark and 
candied 6%@—; 
BEESWAX—Wholesale 27@28c. 
STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Nevw, in liberal offering, but little sold 
in quantities—held higher: extracted or strained 
at Makiee., and comb at iéc. Lots in fancy pack- 
ages bring more in a small way, while old and 
inferior sells less. 

BEESWAX—Inactive and easy, at 27@28c. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—New honey continues in good demand 
at 18@1¥e. for choice 1 Ib. sections, and such are 
readily placed as fast as received; 2 Ibs. not so ac- 
tive, at 16@18c. Second quality sells 14@i7c. Ex- 
tracted not in demand. 

BEESW AX—None in Market. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON, 
HONE Y—We have had a shipment the past week 


send it to marketin good condition. | visit to the flower garden, where the | from J. E. Crane, and a good sized shipment from 
— saw an immense variety of 
| flowers and a great variety of honey- | 
| producing plants. The last thing was 
| sampling Mr. Funk’s wine, but the 
|reporter not being a good judge in| 


The extracted —— is simply 
thrown out of the combs, run from 
the extractor directly into nice kegs 


or barrels, bunged up, rolled into the 
and gives no further 


store room, 


J. V. Caldwell, of Cambridge, Lil., whose honey we 
had last year. 
We quote our market prices, as follows: White 


| clover, one Ib. combs 20@22c ; white clover, 2 Ib. 


combs 18@20c.; extracted, 9@10c. 

BEESW AX—Our supply is gone; we have none 
to quote. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 
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to stand, put the frame, bees, and all 
in it, together with a frame of honey, 
and drew up the division-board. In 
three days I gave it another frame of 
hatching brood, and in a week two 
more, when I had a colony — for 
anything in a short time after. Here 
at least we have one plan by which 
any queen can be safely introduced at 
any time when there is brood in the 
hive; and the beauty of itis, that the 
merest novice can do it and know no} 
failure. Repetitions of the above) 
have been equally successful, so I 
know whereof I affirm. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


-_ +. + + -= 





For the American Bee Journal 


My Method of Introducing Queens. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





By referring to page 344, the reader 
will see how I made my nuclei by 
placing a frame of hatching brood in 
a wire cloth cage, so made that it 
would hang in a hive like a frame. 
After the cage had been left in the 
hive 5or 6 days it was found well 
filled with young bees, which would 
always stay when put. Then by 
pemee queen-cell nearly ready to 

atch in the cage at the same time, 
with the frame of hatching brood, this 
nucleus would have a queen 4 or 5 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Dysentery, its Cause and Cure. 


a 
No satisfactory explanation has been | 
given by any one on the much-| 


A. L. KEAR. 







| this spring. 


amore offensive form, if itis wet. I 
am of the opinion that if we could 
cleanse the bottom-board without dis- 
turbing the bees, during the winter, 
we would not have any cause for dys- 
entery, or so manage the bees that the 
refuse would be dry, the same result 
would be attained. 

For some years past I have not had 
dysentery in my apiary, and this 
spring only in a very limited way, 
ae carried all of my bees through 
(92 colonies) in sawdust hives, made 
porous, so as to be as dry as possible 
and yet warm. I made my hives from 
plasterer’s laths (no patent) and cover- 
ed the bees over with sawdust. Bees 
have done but very moderately here, 

i We had too much rain. 
It rained 26 days in June; that is, it 
rained some time in every 24 hours, 
for 26 days, during the month. 

Pana, Ill., Aug. 8, 1883. 


es 





For the American Bee Journal. 


days old when the nucleus was formed. 
‘his was as far as 1 had got at that 
time, but the next trial proved that I 


discussed question of bee dysentery. | 
Theories are advanced and experi-| 


Many Fertile Workers in a Hive. 
ments explode the same, and each year | 





had not yet found out all the good 
— of my cage. About this time 

made a queen nursery according to 
the description given in Alley’s book, 
and had therein several young queens 
three days old. By the way, the Alley 
nursery is the nicest of anything 
of the kind I ever saw, and is well 
worth several times the cost of the 
book to any one who desires to rear 
from 50 to 100 queens. As soon as 


brings with spring the report of great 
mortality. among bees; and yet if we 
deduce from this and that theory we 
may learn, we trust soon, the cause | 
and cure of the disease. 

In addition to what has been said, 1 | 
will give my experience, this spring, 
with dysentery in making upa nucleus | 
in the latter part of May, from which | 
something may be learned on the) 
subject. 
your cells are sealed, they can be| Being iuahurry on making up nu- 

laced in the nursery, and the queens|Clei, to save some valuable queen 
kept until you wish to use them, by cells, I put 2 frames of brood, with the | 
simply placing the nursery in any | Usual amount of bees, into a hive from 
hive having sufficient bees in it to| Which I had in March taken a queen- 
keep up the desired warmth. | less colony of bees, which spotted the 

But to return: At this time,asI| hive, showing unmistakable signs of | 
placed frames of hatching brood in| dysentery. The combs were all taken | 
my cages, I let one of those young| Out in March, but the usual refuse 
queens three days old run into the| Was left in the hive. I closed the bees 
cage. In 6 days the frames and cages |in the hive, as usual, in making up 



































they were placed, and put in hives|@nd found that the bees had spotted 
where I wished my nucleus to stand,| the hive, the same as the bees did in 


cage and hanging itinthehive. This | of the bees were swollen,and the bees 
was done near sunset, so but few bees| Were ina stupor. I then proceeded to 
would take wing, for I find that if | cleanse the hive, and found the refuse 
done in the middle of the day, one- | to be very offensive. After the hive 
half or more of the bees will fly while | Was cleaned out, the bees soon com- 
the frame 1s being lifted from the | menced to move about more briskly, 
cage, they are so anxious to get at|anda normal condition was svon as- 
liberty. This causes them to take | Sumed. 

their markings at other places besides| From the above, and numerous 
the entrance, which makes quite a| Other experiments, | am of the opinion 


| workers in there, tov, and had 


| tion. 


were taken out of the hivein which | nuclei, until dusk, when I opened it | 


by withdrawing the frame from the| March. The next morning the bodies | 


B. F. CARROLL. 

In reading the questions and an- 
swers in the ‘* What and How” de- 
partment of the BEE JoURNAL, I see 
some one wantsto know why there are 
such a bana | in drones ina colon 
of a mismated pure Italian queen. 
do not remember Mr. Heddon’s re- 
ply, but I am satistied I have found 
out the ‘‘ why” long since, and l now 
have a colony of pure Cyprians that 
have a very tine young queen in it, 
and there are not less than 100 laying 
een 


| there a longtime before 1 gave them 
| a queen cell. 


I have seen 20 or more 
workers laying as regularly as if they 
were laying queens, but it takes them 
a little longer to perform the opera- 
I have seen them, after laying 
an eggin adrone cell, try to turn 
around in the cell, and often they 


| would bend back their wings against 


their head. Now, what I want to say 
is this: IL have long claimed that any 
bees (workers) are capable of laying 
eggs, and I earnestly believe a goodly 
portion of the drones in all hives are 
|from the eggs of workers. The idea 
advanced by some that a fertile 
worker is a bee raised near queen 
'cells, and received a portion of royal 
| jelly cannot be true, for in the above 
| mentioned colony, I believe over 1,000 
/bees were laying eggs; queen cells 





confusion before they find their way | that the greatest trouble lies in the | started 


into the hive through the entrance. 


The next day all these queens went | hives. 


on their bridal trip, and in two days 
more were laying. Thus [ had a lay- 
ing queen in each nucleus in three 
days after forming them. 

Soon after this I received a choice 
queen from a distance, which I did 
not want to lose,so I went and gota 
frame of hatching brood, put it in 
one of the cages, turned my queen 
and her attendants into the cage, 
hung it ina hive, and left it for five 
days. my getting it at that time, 
I found the cage well crowded with 
bees, and the cells, wherever the bees 
had hatched, were filled with eggs. I 
now placed a hive where I wanted it 


| 





would have 10 and as high as 
refuse on the bottom-board of the | 16 eggs; drone cells would have 3 to 
We are asked why itis that|10; worker cells the same. I have 
two hives exactly alike should be dif- | watched this colony for an hour ata 
ferently affected, under the same/|time,and the bees would lay while I 
treatment ? It is certainly easily ex-| held the comb in my hands, and would 
plained; one colony may so cluster| pay but little attention to me. I 
that the refuse may fallin a part of | would open the hive several times 
the hive that is poorly ventilated, and| per day, using no smoker, raise a 
therefore become very poisonous by | comb and hold it up before my face 
the damp accumulation of the same;|and the bees would always be busy 
the other may drop the same in a dry laying eggs, attending to the young 
part of the hive, and produce no bad | larve, and would seem too a to 
results. And again, any one who will| notice me. I have seen this before, 
take the trouble to observe, that col- | and have introduced laying queens to 
onies with pollen in excess, after win-| these fertile worker colonies, and I 
tering, will find the refuse having a|am satisfied that the bees would con- 
bad smell, being worse than in case of | tinue to lay drone eggs while the 
less pollen, hence the refuse assumes! queen would be busy laying worker 
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eggs, and this is why I came to doubt 
the ** Dzierzon drone theory.” That 
is, ‘‘a pure queen mismated will pro- 
duce pure drones;” it may be true, 
but the colony containing this queen 
will not have all pure drones, if ae, 
I wish Mr. Heddon, or some able 
bee master, could have had this col- 
ony to have made observations from, 
for the benefit of us more illiterate 
bee-keepers. It seemed from the 
color of the bees that appeared to do 
the most of the laying, that they were 
bees not over three weeks old. 
could not find one of those old, shiny, 
black-tail fellows at the egg business. 
Our honey flow that promised usa 
ood thing about the middle of July 
rom the cotton bloom, is over on 
account of drouth; not a particle of 
rain have we had since June 12 until 
to-day, when we had a good rain; the 
thermometer averages from 96° to’104° 
in the shade. The cotton plant, and 
every other green plant, had about 
petered out. 
Dresden, Texas, Aug. 6, 1883. 


-——- 





For the American Bee Journal 


A Report for One Year. 
W. H. STEWART. 


I will now try to give a report of 
my bee-keeping for one year, begin- 
ning May 1, 1882, and ending May 1, 
1883. AsI have never before given 
a report in the BEE JOURNAL, it may, 
perhaps, be proper to preface this one 
with a mere hint as to the reason why 
my bees were all very weak in the 
spring of 1882. 

I have always wintered my bees on 
the summer stands, until the last two 
winters. Inthe fall of 1880I had 85 
colonies in first-class condition. In 
the spring of 1881, I had but 14 left 
alive. Iran them through the sum- 
mer for increase, and increased to 45, 
but they were all quite light and weak 
when [I put themin the cellar. This 
explains why they were weak in the 
spring of 1882. As the weather was 
wet and cold in the spring of 1882, I 
was compelled to feed them regularly, 
and give them extra attention up to 
June 10. 


I | build back. 


and the bottom board is inches, 
which gives ample room for dead bees 
to be carried along on the bottom, 
towards the entrance, without cloy- 
~ under the frames. 
use no division boards. I consider 
them worse than useless. I never 
give the bees but two combs more 
than they can cover, and I always 
chose to keep weak coloniesin the 
back part of the hive. I find that 
they will build towards the entrance 
much more readily than they will 
I hang the frames with 
the sides towards the entrance. Cold 
winds do not drive in between the 
combs as bad as when the ends of the 
combs are towards the entrance. 

My way of feeding is to go after 
dark and lift off the top board; lift 
out the empty comb on the back side 
of the cluster and pour into it thin 
syrup, or honey thinned up with thin 
flour starch. I give only enough to 
last one or two days. I[ then hang 
the comb in again, put the cover 
carefully on, and pass on to the next 
hive. This work inay be done after 
dark without smoke, as the bees will 
not leave the combs when they cannot 
well see to get home again. A lan- 
tern may be used if itis not held too 
near the bees. Robbers are more apt 
to make trouble if fresh feed is placed 
on the side of the cluster nearest the 
entrance of the hive. 

I found on June 10, 1882, fresh 
clover honey in these feed combs, and 
from that time we had rather a good 
honey season. We extracted 1,000 
pounds of white clover honey up to 
July 14; then came basswood bloom, 
and we extracted 2,000 pounds; then 
we took of buckwheat and other late 
honey 1,000 pounds; making 4,000 
pounds in all. 

I use tine hives 2 stories high during 
honey season, and in the last week of 
August, the upper stories were nearly 
full of capped honey, and the lower 
stories were full of brood. I then 


compared with % inch blocks, Mr. 
Doolittle ? 

I give not a particle of upward ven- 
tilation. No quilts, no chaff, no 
enameled cloth, or any such flumeries, 
but just the naked smooth hive board 
and it is nicely made to fit close. I 
calculate for the vapor from the 
breathing of the bees to condense on 
the top board and keep a constant 
supply of water for the bees. I can 
at any time go into the cellar (and I 
go about once a week) with a tallow 
candle (a lamp gives too strong a 
light) and look under each hive and 
up among the combs, and see the 
bees as bright and lively as in sum- 
mer. I can use a wing, or even my 
hand, and reach clear across under 
each hive, and brush off all the dead 
bees that have fallen from the frames 
of one hive down on top of the next 
one below it without making any jar 
or disturbing the bees in the least. 

I kept 85 colonies through this last 
hard winter in a cellar just large 
enough to contain them by building 
them 4 deep on each side, and 5 deep 
at the back end; and,in the spring 
there was not more than 8 quarts of 
dead bees on the cellar bottom, and no 
dead bees or mold at all among the 


combs. All came out of the cellar 
March 10 (after dark) in first-class 
condition (except 2 nucleus that 


starved), and have done splendidly up 
to the present date. 

On May 1, at the expiration of the 
year for which I am now reporting, 
the bees were in better condition than 
in the middle of June, 1882. My bees 
are Italians, hybrids and blacks, 
about an equal number of each kind, 
and I must say that the hybrids are 
by far the best workers; the blacks 
the best breeders; the Italians the 
best to keep out moths, and [ think 
that one kind is justas good on a 
sting as the other, but I use no veil 
for either. The only great advantage 
that [am able to seein keeping the 





divided the bees, making two colo- 
nies of each one; giving each colony | 
(as near as I conte} one-half of the | 
brood that was below, and of the) 
capped honey that was above, 





“he queenless colony had to rear | 
|a new queen, and it only gathered | 


Italians is to get the hybrids. 


How sweet this May morning, fruit trees all in 
bloom, 

Prophetic of summer, and a harvest to come, 

All nature is crowned with her flora) bouquet, 

O’er flowing with nectar, this bright morn in May. 


But what of the nectar, and what of the bloom? 
What of the sheen of the May morning sun? 


I use a very simple hive, one that|about what they consumed during | And what of the epring time; no harvest could 
I would not like to exchange for any the balance of the season. I putthem | Of unfertilized flowers to gladden our home. 


of the so-called standards. Itis just 
a plain box of inch boards; top and 
bottom both movable; box 17x17 out- 
side, and 133g deep. I use 10 frames 
12x12 inside measure ; end-bars %x%, 
and 12 inches long (these end-oars ad- 
mit of strong nailing); top-bars %x4 
inches; bottom bars 4%x¥ inches; 
the bottom bars being narrow, allow 
dead bees to fall down between the 
combs without cloying the spaces. 
The grooves on which 1 hang the 
frames are 5¢ deep; this gives 3% 
passage over the frames, both summer 
and winter. The space between the 
end bars of the frames and the sides 
of the hive is 5g inches; this allows 
the handling of such deep frames with 
perfect ease and without danger of 
crushing the bees, and I have never 
found comb built between the frames 
and the side of the hive. The space be- 
tween the bottom bars of the frames 


in thé cellar on Nov. 16, after dark. [| 
|do not use the bottom boards of my | 
|hives in the cellar. The tep boards | 
| are made 17x17, the same width of the | 
| hive, and do not project over. I nail 
|a cleat on each end to prevent warp- 
‘ing. This cleat is3 inches wide, and 
sets up edgewise, and is on top of the 
cover. I lay down some loose boards 
on the bottom of the cellar, and then 
lay a top board on the loose boards. 


| When these top boards are thus 
| arranged all around the cellar, I set 
the hives on top of them, and then 
another tieron the top board cleats 
of this first row, and so build them up 
4or5 hives deep. You will under- 
stand that each hive thus arranged 
has a bottom ventilation 3 inches 
deep and 15 inches wide, both front 
and rear of the hive, which, all 
counted, makes 90 square inches of 
bottom ventilation. How is that 








Then hie away bees, sweet treasures bring home, 
Go, scatter the pollen, o'er pets! and bloom, 

Go, muke sure of the promise of a harvest to come, 
O, grand is the lesson we learn in thy hum. 


Orion, Wis., May 20. 1883. 





en ee = 
Frankford, Pa., Herald. 


Robbing—Words of Caution. 


JOHN SHALLCROSS. 








Young bee-keepers will, in their 
early experience, be frequently re- 
quired to call a halt, whilet = inquire 
into the nature or remedy for some 
existing trouble. A few days ago 
there came a sudden cessation of the 
honey ory. The dry weather, the 
hot sun and the advanced season, had 
deprived the white clover bloom of its 
ne properties. The lin- 
den blossoms h 


ad yielded to the en- 
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croachinents of the incipient fruit. 
The ho !yhock and the sun-flower had 
not yet ent their cards of invitation 
to the insect world, and the bees, in 
consequence, lounged idly in front of 
their hives waiting for something to 
turn up. Suchacondition of affairs 
is always a season of anxious watch- 
fulness to the apiarist, for 


“Satan finds some mischief still 
For iule hands to do.” 


And, when he has that kind of an 
enterprise in contemplation, the bee 
is an active and pliant instrumentality 
in his hands. Suddenly, in a certain 
locality in our neighborhood, the bees 
were in commotion. Something un- 
usual had taken place. The strong 
colonies were raiding the weak ones 
and robbing their stores. Each colony 
seemed to be testing the courage of 
the neighboring colony, until every 
thing was in indiscribable commotion. 
What could have started this tumult? 
The cause was soon ascertained. 


A young man, utterly ignorant of 
the first principles of bee-keeping, had 
witnessed the transfer of a colony a 
few weeks previous, by an experienced 
manipulator. He had seen him cut 
away the superabundant honey and 
hand it over for family use, while the 
empty comb and the young brood 
were carefully fastened in the frames, 
and placed in the new hive for the use 
of the bees. Thecolony soon repaired 
damages, built additional combs, and 
the young man, supposing that he 
knew just how to get the profits out 
of that hive, proceeded to take the 
honey by cutting out the well-filled 
cells, throwing — the brood and 
empty comb as worthless, and leaving 
the yard well smeared with thespilled 
sweets. The bees were left to get 
back tothe hive as best they could, 
and to prepare, as he supposed, for a 
similar onslaught a few weeks hence. 





These remedies, actively adminis- 
tered, put a stop to the mischief, until 
some ignorant or careless fellow shall 
treat the bees to another unearned 
feast. 

In this, there is a valuable lesson 
for the beginner. While the fields are 
yielding their stores of honey, bees 
will give strict attention to business, 
but when nothing is to be gathered, 
they are easily led into temptation. 
When once they have fairly entered 
upon a system of thieving, itis aimost 
impossible to control them until many 
of the weak colonies have been hope- 
lessly ruined. In working about the 
hives, in the times of scarcity, the 
young apiarist, and the old ones as 
well, should be provided with sponge 
and water to instantly wash up every 


drop of honey which vy! be spilled. 
e 


Pieces of comb should carefully 
picked up and carried away, and every 
thing be kept scrupulously clean. 
Hives should be opened as little as 
possible, and only toward evening, 
when the bees have gathered to their 
respective hives. Careful watchful- 
ness should be observed to detect the 
first indications of stealing,and prompt 
means should be introduced to stop it. 
Feeding in the open air, in times of 
scarcity, or, in fact, at any time, is an 
exceedingly reprehensible practice, as 
it is sure, sooner or later, to lead to 
trouble. Remember, that bee-keepin 
— the earnest application o 
well-matured common sense. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Successful Honey Production. 
J. M. SHUCK. 


The main object for which bees are 
kept is to obtain honey. ‘ Bee-keep- 
ing for profit,” as that great gardener 
and florist, Peter Hinderson, would 








In place of so doing, they swarmed in| say. Why do we desire a standard 
disgust, from their ruined home, | frame ? is it so that we may produce 
clustered under the porch of the house, | more honey ? Or, is it that we may 
and indulged their stinging propensi- |produce more bees, and, therefore, 
ties with uncomfortable prodigality,| more honey? To the trial, bee-keep- 
until the practical man was sent for | ers; the proof of the pudding is in the 
who, amid many unorthodox thoughts, | eating, not in theories as to whether 
subdued and re-hived them. In the| that pudding is round, square, shal- 
mean time, the warm sun had carried low, deep, tiered-up or stored at the 
the odor of the spilled honey into the | sides. 

air, and attracted the bees from}; Honey is the word that sweetens all 
several squares around. There was a/|the rest. Who has it, and who sells 
grand carnival over this free lunch,| it, and who has the protits? Is it a 
and the revelry kept up until the last | lawyer, a doctor, a clerk, a writer of 
platter of the feast had been litked beautiful books, a teller of delightful 
clean. The sudden failure of this| stories, a lecturer, an editor, or a 
bonanza left the bees wild with ex-| plain untitled producer of honey—a 
citement. They were ready for any | bee-keeper ? 

thing but honest labor, and into mis-| What hive does he use? What 
chiet they went, by robbing their more | frame is provided to hold the combs 
helpless neighbors. For a few days|for his myriads of workers? How 
the bee-keepers were an busy incor-| many of these master producers do 
recting the trouble. Wire screens! you Leow who annually make a large 
had to be placed over the entrances to | average production of honey? Ask 
the weak colonies, and the hives|them what frame they use in their 
moved to other stands. Entrances to|bee yards. Do not ask, how they 
still stronger colonies had to be partly | winter the bees, or whether they store 
closed to enable the bees better to de-| at the sides or top, or underneath, 
fend their treasures, which they did| but how much honey? Do not ask if 
with good effect. Feeders were| he ever wrote a book, or contributes 
brought into requisition for the nuclei | weekly or monthly to the papers, but 
and marauders, who lingered late| how much honey? Askif he is in 
around the wire screens, were thor-| the business, and has been for years ; 
oughly syringed with cold water. lif he does no other business, and pro- 








vides well for his family, and do not 
— to ask how much honey. 

et the data, figure theresult, make 
your hives, and happy. We will 
never see a standard frame. We do 
not want it; the individuality of the 
bee-keeper crops out in his work 
oftener and larger, and he is happier 
in it, than any one else in any other 
calling. He would not be happy with 
a frame like everybody else. He 
would have it different, andif in no 
other way he would paint itred. Let 
him alone. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 9, 1883. 


+ 





For the American Bee Journal 


Sweet Clover in Danger!!! 





M. M. BALDRIDGE. 





‘““A little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” This is exemplified by the 
following item which recently ap- 
peared in a paper of very limited cir- 
culation published in this city: 

‘From all around us come com- 
plaints of the sweet clover which fills 
the highways and makes of itself an 
unmitigated nuisance. In the streets 
of St. Charles, and out upon the 
country roads, and in all the waste 
places, it grows aw | and rank, 
choking out grass and becoming an 
unsightly, tangled’ mass, through 
which it is almost impossible to push 
one’s way. But for the travel along 
the roads, even the wagon tracks 
would be choked full! Tobe sure it 
makes fine food for bees, but there are 
plenty of honey-producing sources 
without it, and it isa mistaken idea 
to consider it a necessary part of our 
vegetation. Let the great nuisance 
be in some way abated.” 

The above makes a tip-top text for 
a lengthy and interesting article, but 
at present I willsimply say that sweet 
clover, inasmuch as it “makes fine 
food for bees,” may as well occupy 
‘** highways” and ** waste places,” as 
the worthless and ‘ unsightly ” may- 
weed! One way to abate the “‘ great”’ 
and “unmitigated nuisance’ would 
be to kill off the birds that feed upon 
and scatter the seed! Another way 
would be to stop the wagons and 
carrages from traveling the sides of 
the roads, in muddy weather, thereby 
picking up the seeds upon their 
wheels and distributing it for miles 
along the highway! I might suggest 
other ways to abate the ** great nui- 
sance,” but at present the above must 
suffice. 

While attending the Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention in Chicago, last fall, I 
was under the impression that the 
legislature of Illinois had passed an 
act making it a penal offense to sow 
the seed of sweet clover, or to allow 
the plant to grow upon one’s premises; 
that it was regarded and stigmatize 
as a noxious and dangerous weed, 
being classed with castor beans and 
Canada _ thistles! —. thus im- 
pressed, I thought it my duty to call 
special attention to the matter to the 
Convention, whereupon L. H. Scud- 
der and the writer were appointed a 





committee to examine the special acts 
of the legislature to ascertain whether 
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that impression was correct or other- 
wise. After considerable time spent, 
as directed, the writer is pleased to 
report that he has not yet been able 
to find any mention whatever of sweet 
clover as a noxious or pernicious 
weed, and imagines that the enemies 
to this wonderful honey plant would 
have their hands full to make it ap- 

r, upon a proper investigation, 
that it really belongs to sucha bad 
family. To conclude, it may be well 
for those interested in the growth and 
culture of sweet clover to keep a close 
watch of our legislators, pending their 
sessions at Springfield, that some one 
does not slip through an act that may 
give us more or less trouble in the 
future, for its enemies are already 
upon the war-path ! 

St. Charles, Il. 


Yor the American Bee Journal. 
My Experiments in Wintering Bees. 


H. 8. HACKMAN. 





The weather is once more warm, 
and the bees are again working on 
sweet clover, and also some are still 
at work on white clover. Bees com- 
menced working on white clover on 
June 5, this season, and until then 
there was no honey laid up. The sea- 
son was cool, with the exception of a 
few hot days; but bees have done 
well until the latter part of July, 
when it turned cool again for 10 or 12 
days, but it has now become warm 
and dry, so that the bees are in good 
humor and gathering honey. 

I started with 105 colonies on June 
15, 1883; I had but a few natural 
swarms ; I divided a few, and have 
now about 140 ¢olonies. I have taken 
from 70 colonies 2,500 pounds of comb 
honey, and 180 gallons of extracted 
honey, all white clover. The balance, 
35 colonies, have not yet filled their 
cases. So far, my Holy Lands, Ital- 
ians and Cyprians are not doing much 
in storing surplus comb honey; it is 
the hybrids that are doing the busi- 
ness. 

This has been, with me, a very busy 
season. I never knew that less than 
500 colonies could keep me busy, but 
I found my mistake, I began winter 
with 230 colonies of bees packed in oak 
leaves,on theirsummer stands. Bees 
are in rows, eastand west, 2 feet from 
centre to centre, and packed on the 
north side and between only; the 
south, fronting the sun, areopen. The 
caps were nearly all filled with honey, 
except the one-story hives,and all were 
packed to the top, except that the 
one-story hives were packed over the 
top and all. 

Now for the result : 125 colonies in 
one-story hives all died but 23 colo- 
nies; 105 in two-story hives were all 
alive but 5, although from the middle 
of April until the middle of June, I 


lost 18 more, mostly in two-story 
hives. What killed my bees in the 
one-story hives? and what saved 


them in the two-story hives? My 
hives are 12 inches deep, and 14x14 
inches wide, and long entrance (3¢x4 
inches). By two-story, I mean two 


Where I had two-story, both orese 
and lower entrances were open all the 
winter. In most cases the bees were 
clustered in the upper story; and I 
imagine the air space for the foul air 
to settle to, and the two entrances to 
circulate through and carry off the 
foul air, is what saved my bees. 

The above conditions, as far as 
packing is concerned, was not always 
the same in the bees that lived. In 
at least one-third of the colonies, the 
surplus racks were left on; some 
empty, some partly filled, some with a 
flat cap, and cover the same as the 
one-story hives ; so the upward venti- 
lation was about the same in all cases, 
“—— or double story hives. 

Much has been said and written on 
the wintering of bees; and what I 
have read, and what little experience 
I have had, I must say I am still lost 
for want of certainty, hoping, how- 
ever, that the last winter’s experience 
is worth something to me. 

I was much pleased with Mr. South- 
wick’s article on the best style of 
frame and hive. I think my success 
in wintering in the two-story hive, 
coincides with his ideas. ason 
teaches us that bees can protect and 
reach their property and stores much 
better in a tall than a flat hive of the 
same capacity. 

Peru, Ill., Aug. 12, 1883. 


-_-——-e + <= - 
For the American Bve Journal 


Bees Removing Eggs. 





DR, A. DREVAR. 





DEAR Epriror :—By the same mail 
that this will go by I send you an 
empty queen-cell, from which a very 
beautiful Italian queen hatched yes- 
terday. My reason for sending it is, 
that it proves that bees do sometimes 
remove the egg from one cell to 
another. The eggs, which it was 
intended to raise queens from, were 
taken from a hive containing a beau- 
tiful queen which I got from Henry 
Alley, and placed according to his 
method in a hive from which all brood 
and eggs had been removed. Twenty 
eggs only were given in alternate cells, 
cut down to ¥ inch in depth. You 
will perceive by the peculiar broad and 
deep neck to this cell, that the bees 
added quite a quantity of wax to the 
strip of comb before commencing to 
build the cell proper. Thecell is very 
large, and the queen which emerged 
from it, is also very large, though not 
larger than others which I have reared 
from the same mother. 

I keep bees only on a small scale, to 
supply our own household with a pure 
sweet, and I believe honey is the only 

ure sweet which we can now get. 
I'he public, as wellas the bee- keepers, 
owe youa debt of gratitude for the 
stand you have taken against that 
fearful fraud, glucose, which has al- 
ready sent many a man to his grave. 

Although we are only a very small 
family (three), we manage to get 
away with about 500 pounds of honey 
in the ro We use it three times a 
day at the table, besides preserving 





brood-chambers on top of one another, 


in quart or cans at 15 cents per 
pound, and at that price I have found 
ready sale for all we have to spare. 
Another thing I wish to remark: 
It has often been said in the bee books 
and — that it does not pay the 
small bee-keeper to make his own 
foundation. ThereI quite differ, as 
I think nothing relating to the man- 
agement of my bees has paid me bet- 
ter than the Pelham foundation mill. 
The great advantage of owning a 
mill is to have the foundation fresh, 
and when one wants it; that is im- 
possible when trusting to dealers. 
Our honey season here has been a 
ood one, the yield from locust was 
immense ; the white clover came in 
before the locust was done, and there 
are still a few flowers of it. The bees 
are now working on the Alsike, and I 
have noticed more bees on the red 
clover, this year, than ever before. 
Annapolis, M4., Aug. 10, 1883. 


The queen cell is as described, and 
the comb foundation good, for that 
made by plates.—Eb.] 


-—e - — —___ - — 





Translated from the Bienen Zeitung. 


A Queen with Crippled Wings 
Impregnated. 





REV. DR. DZIERZON. 





“Ts it not a contradiction or a re- 
traction of your opinion, when you 
formerly made the assertion that a 
young pe could only be impregna- 
ted in the air, and consequently must 
be able to fly, and now to speak of the 
possibility of the fertilization of a 
queen which had left the cell with 
crippled wings ?” 

his thought might naturally occur 
to people, and such a remark be made 
in Sealion the heading of this article. 
In explanation of this apparent con- 
tradiction, I will relate to you my ex- 
perience with a young queen last 
summer. In one of my queen-breed- 
ing boxes, a beautiful and strong 
Italian queen was hatched, which, on 
account of one of its left wings being 
considerably shorter than the corre- 
sponding right wing, was unable, in 
spite of all exertions, to rise up into 
the air, and immediately fell to the 
ground in an peareesy perpendicu- 
lar direction. I should not have hesi- 
tated to destroy her at once, if I had 
had another queen or a royal cell at 
my disposal ; but this not being the 
case, | allowed her to remain in the 
hive. Two days later I examined the 
colony again, and tried the queen 
once more, thinking she might, in the 
meantime, have gained strength, and 
perhaps be able to fly; but the result 
was the same. The queen was, and 
evidently would remain, incapable of 
keeping on the wing. It then occurred 
to me that I might be able to restore 
the power of.the flight to the queen by 
shortening the longer wing a little, in 
order to establish symmetry and the 
equilibrium. 

This enabled the queen to keep on 
the wing for a short time, after which 
she again fell to the ground. But 
when I had clipped the wing still 





apples, peaches and grapes with it. 
What we do not want to use, we sell 


more, and made it almost like the 
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other, the queen was able, though evi- 
dently with very great exertion, to fly 
some distance ina horizontal direction 
until she had reached the hive, in 
front of which the experiments were 
made. Iallowed her to enter, placing 
against the hivea shutter reaching 
to the entrance, and I waited to see 
what the result would be. 

About noon on one of the following 
days, I noticed some _ excitement 
among the bees of a neighboring col- 
ony. and when I looked for the cause, 
I discovered the queen I had operated 
upon imprisoned by the bees, but for- 
tunately she was unhurt. There can 
be no doubt she had been for her wed- 
ding trip, and on her return had 
missed the entrance of her own hive 
again, and a few days after she began 
to | eggs, and proved to be normally 
fertile. Whether she had been im- 
pregnated on the occasion referred to, 
or during a subsequent excursion, it 
is, of course, impossible for me to caf 

Would it not, after this, be possible 
to restore to a queen hatched with 
crippled wings, the power of hight by 
lengthening the shorter wing? Es- 

cially where the latter is very short 
indeed, instead of shortening the 
longer wing ? 

A solution of this problem does not 
appear to me impossible, and | would 
suggest, that a wing of another queen 
should be fixed by means of a well- 
adhereing and quickly-drying glue or 
cement, to the stump of the crippled 
wing, which, of course, should not be 
too short. 

The experiment might be worth 
trying by bee-keepers who are pos- 
sessed of some very beautiful and 
strong Italian or Cyprian queens, 
which are unable to fly. I should be 
glad if bee-masters who consider 
themselves capable of performing such 
delicate operations, would attempt the 
experiment, and give us their ex- 
perience, although very problemati- 
cal, are incomparably greater than the 
reported impregnation of a young 
queen ina glass globe, or a cask with 
a hole at the top. 

Kalsmarkt, Germany. 














When and How to Feed the Bees. 


Extracted honey sells here, for 
home consumption, at 15 cents per 
pone ae granulated sugar can be 

ought for 10 cents per pound, and 
the Western bee-keepers say that 
sugar is better to winter bees on than 
honey. I mean to extract all the 
honey from the brood-chamber and 
feed sugar syrup. Which is the best 
time to extract and feed the sugar? 
The honey harvest winds up the last 
week in August, with the exception 
of some goldenrod and celandine;: 
the latter has a bitter taste, and 
sometimes sour, which, we think, is 
bad honey to winter beeson. Would 


it be the right time to feed up the 
first week 


in September? That 





month here is a mild one, but the 
nights are cool. About how much 
sugar toa 7-frame Langstroth hive, 
full of bees? What is the best wa 
to feed, and how long to do the feed- 
ing? Please answer the above ques- 
tions in the BEE JOURNAL. 

HENRY TILLEY. 
Castle Hill, Maine, Aug. 4, 1883. 


[As soon as the honey harvest is 
over, you can safely feed sugar syrup 
for winter stores. In the evening is 
the best time (except when it is too 
cold for the bees to be out), so that it 
will all be taken away by the bees be- 
fore the next day, for if it be exposed 
in the day time, robbing will be the 
result ; of account of the absence of 
honey flora, the bees will eagerly 
search for any substitute, and become 
crazy over it. The bees will be better 
satisfied to have their winter stores 
capped before cold weather comes. 
For how to prepare the feed, see page 
422.— ED.] 


Giant Hyssop and Milk Weed. 

I wintered safely 15 colonies and 
nuclei together in sawdust packing, 
and lost 3 by spring dwindling. Lhad 
7 effective colonies to extract from at 
the beginning of the season; alto- 
gether 12 run for boney. I obtained 
673 lbs. of extracted and about 50 lbs. 
of comb honey. My largest yield of 
honey from one colony was 226 Ibs., 
and enough left for wintering. They 
are hybrids. We have had a remark- 
ably good season, although old fogy- 
ism fid not get much honey, on 
account of two much swarming and 
bad management. I have two hone 
plants for you to name. No. 1, with 
pink flower, blooms from the Ist of 
July, and is still blooming some; bees 
work well on it, and considerable of it 
is in our section of country, but, as to 
quality and quantity of honey, I know 
nothing. No. 2is a rare thing here, 
but bees love to work on it wonder- 
fully well; the time of blooming is 
about the same as the above specimen. 
The bloom is about gone. 

E. M. Comss. 

Memphis, Ind., Aug. 1, 1883. 


[No. 1, is Giant Hyssop (Lophanthus 
nepetoides), one of the Mint family, 
all of which have nectar of good qual- 
ity. No. 2, Milk Weed ( Asclepias pur- 
purascens), allied to the milk weed, 
which kills bees by the sticky pollen 
masses.—T. J. BURRILL. ] 





Short Honey Crop. 


The past spring was one of unusual 
cold, rain and wind, and I do not 
think that white clover ever promised 
better, but, after the first week’s flow, 
it gradually slackened up. Mr. Doo- 
little says that the linden was on its 
last legs; it had no legs here to get 
upon. I have not, at this time, one- 
half as much honey from 32 colonies, 
spring count,as I had at this date 
last year from 22 colonies, spring 














count. We have been sufferin 
badly for the want of rain, but las 
week we were favored with a beauti- 
ful rain, though not half as much as 
we needed. Should everything be 
most favorable, our corn crop will 
only be a partial one, which will be 
the fourth successive light crop in 
this vicinity. Our hay crop is good ; 
oats, good, and rye, fair. I doubt if 
there are 200 acres of wheat in two 
townships here; what little there 
was, was good. It is probable that I 
get more consolation out of a small 
corn crop than any of my neighbors, 
as I burn cobs in the smoker, and do 
not have to split them. Mr. Doolittle 
gives his method of forming a nuclei ; 
and also tells of some one who has 
trouble with his. I will, at some 
future time, give the plan which I 
have practiced this summer with per- 
fect success. E. F. CASSELL. 
Illinois City, Ill., Aug. 13, 1883. 





Wood Sage. 

Please give the name of the en- 
closed bloom and leaf, and state its 
merits as a honey plant. I never 
noticed it here until this season; 
there are lots of itin the low lands. 
It commenced to bloom July 10,and 
is 4 feet high. The bees pay strict 
attention to it all day long. 

Kane, Ill. R. M. OSBORN. 


[American Germander, or Wood 
Sage (Teucrium Canadense). Thisisa 
very common plant in low, wet 
grounds, occurring throughout the 
Northern portions of the United 
States. Itis another member of the 
Mint family, and, like its relatives, 
produces an abundance of excellent 
honey.—T. J. BURRILL. ] 


Legion of Queens in a Hive. 


I see by the BEE JOURNAL of July 
25, that Mr. Shirley found two queens 
in one hive. Iam 13 on my slate. 
have practiced returning the most of 
my swarms after the first issue, but 
before doing so I would *“‘ go through ” 
the hive and remove all of the queen- 
cells in this hive. I took out 12 nice 
yellow queens, and left one to manage 
the affairs of the family. Can any 
one of the bee fraternity tell the cause 
of such a freak of bee nature? What 
does Mr. Heddon think ? 

H. B. HAMMON. 

Bristolville, Ohio, Aug. 1, 1883. 





A Bug—Water Boatman. 

I send you a bug; please report its 
name. W. THOUGHTEN. 
Martinsville, Il. 

[The large bug is called by entomo- 
logists Belastoma grandis, and some- 
times is known by the common name 
of ‘‘ water boatman.”’ It lives in the 
water, feeding on living prey, but also 
flies through the air in search of other 
streams, ponds, etc., or to find com- 
pany. It has a stout, sharp beak, 
capable of inflicting severe wounds.— 
T. J. BURRILL.] 
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My Experience with Sweet Clover. 
I sowed it with Alsike and mam- 
moth clover; they all bloomed this 
season ; in the same range is timothy 
and blue grass. Calves, hogs and 
sheep (my stock rams) were allowed 
torun on it,and the hogs were fed. 
The mammoth and Alsike were eaten 
down close to the ground, while the 
sweet clover is from 4 to 6 feet high; 
nothing eating it. Incase of the ad- 
vise given to Mr. F. M. Cheney, to 
feed it down with pigs, it might be a 
benefit to bees, but it would be death 
to pigs. My stock eat rag and hog 
weeds in preference. I shall not sow 
any more of it, and will destroy what 
I have,ifIcan. I regard it as a weed 
useless only for bees, and a positive 
damage to the farmer and stock 
grower. J. A. JOHNSTON. 
Green Hill, Ind., Aug. 11, 1883. 


[Your experience is very different 
to hundreds of others, who give the 
very opposite, as their experience. 
But we give all sides to every ques- 
tion, and all may strike a balance for 
themselves.— Ep. } 





Bees on a Strike. 


Since the 27th day of last month 
the bees through this section have 
been on a strike, so to speak, when 
white clover gave out. It has been so 
very dry that other flowers have 
failed to vield nectar. Melilot clover 
is doing but little, and smartweed is, 
this year, a failure. Buckwheat is 
but little sown, so we may calculate 
but a small yield of honey for the 
balance of the season. Our corn, for 
this season, will scarcely produce half 
a crop, and fruit of all kindsis almost 
an entire failure. H. W. Wrxom. 

Mendota, Ill., Aug. 14, 1883. 





That Glucose Slander on Bee Men. 


Itis but justice to the bee men of 
the world, that | add my testimony to 
that of Mr. Wm. Muth-Rasmussen, 
of California (page 377), against the 
foul slander upon the bee men of 
California, ‘‘that they feed glucose 
very largely, and make money out of 
it.” Such a statement has not a 
particle of truth to back it. I spent 
six years in California, and did noth- 
ing else but care for bees and produce 
honey. In that time I have seen both 
sides of the bee business; I have 
seen the time when honey flowed as 
it flows in no other country; then I 
have seen many more seasons when 
there was scarcely any honey, and we 
had to reed the bees to keep them 
from starving, but we did not feed 
——: we did the same as Mr. 

asmussen ; bought honey at a much 
—— figure than we had sold it for, 
and fed it tothe bees. Sucha base 
fabrication has its origin in the cor- 
rupt brain of the glucose manufac- 
turer, and has no other foundation for 
truth than the satisfying of an un- 
principled desire to steal the good 
name that pure honey has gained, by 
palming off their foul stuff upon the 


inexperienced ; thereby making money 
for themselves, but wy b deadly 
blow at the honest and hard- 


working 





honey-producer. Mr. Editor, “ tire 
not” in the good work you are en- 
gaged; in nor give the enemy any 
quarter until the popular verdict of 
an outraged people shall place the heel 
of disapprobation upon the head of this 
venemous reptile, glucose. 
A. W. OSBURN. 
Water Valley, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1883. 





Little Increase and Surplus. 

My bees (41 colonies) have not 
boomed any yet. I have had but lit- 
tle increase and very little surplus. I 
am out of the reach of basswood, and 
cannot make the seed grow. Sweet 
clover has also twice failed to grow 
for me, but I shall try again. 

M. E. DARBY. 

Dexter, Iowa, Aug. 13, 1883. 





Honey Crop of New York. 

Do not condemn the New York 
honey crop until you hear from more 
of us. The weather has been rather 
too wet, but bees here have done 
pretty well between showers. After 
rather a moderate yield from clover, 
basswood came in bloom,on July 19, 
and was very sweet for 18 days. From 
40 weak colonies I have taken 3,000 
pounds of very choice sopees honey, 
with the extractor. Although 1 use 
a frame 11x13, I think Mr. Demaree 
is ahead in the frame argument. 

W.H.S8. Grout. 

Kennedy, N. Y., Aug., 13, 1883. 





No Honey. 

The honey season here has been the 
poorest I have ever known. No 
10ney wave or honey shower came 


this way. Honey dew has made its 
appearance again this season in| 
abundance. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


East Townsend, O., Aug. 13, 1883. 


What the Bees Gathered in 30 Days. 
The following is what an average 
colony of bees gathered from white 
clover, by weight, without swarming, 
on full frames of wired foundation, 
in 30 days: 


lbs. ; 21, 2 lbs. ; 22, 3 Ibs.; 28, 1 Ib. ; 2 
1 lb. ; 25, nothing; 26, nothing; 27, 
lb. ; 28, 8 lbs.; 29, 9 lIbs.; 30,5 Ibs. 
July 1,6 )bs.; 2, 3 Ibs.; 3,1 lb.;4, 2 
Ibs. ; 5, 5 lbs. ; 6, 3 lbs. ; 7, nothing ; 8, 
4 lbs. : 9,10 lbs.; 10,1 lb.; 11,4 1bs.; 
12, 3 lbs. ; 13, 1 lb.; 14, nothing; 15,1 
lb. ; total, 84lbs. The ¢ bove shows that 
notevery 7 do the bees gather ~~. 
In the heighth of the season, I only 
took on an average of 25 pounds from 
40 colonies, to date, mostly in 134 inch 
sections,or7 to the foot. I use the Hed- 
don case, and my honey is built in 
as good shape as when I used wide 
frames and tin separators, and I can 
empty a case of 28 sections in less 
time than it required to take out the 
8 sections in one wide frame. I would 
almost as soon think of going back 
from a movable frame hive to the old 
box hive, as to go back from a case 
to wide frames and separators ; they 
are relics of the past. 
J.J. IURLBERT. 


3 
i 





Lyndon, Ill., Aug. 5, 1883. 





Horse Mint. 
Enclosed I send a specimen of 
a plant that grows on old, worn-out, 


sandy land, and blooms in July. It 
yields considerable honey of fine qual- 
ity. What is it? . WILCOX. 

Mauston, Wis., Aug. 3, 1883. 

{Horse Mint (Monarda Bradburiana). 
There are three other species of Horse 
Mint, all of which are good honey 
plants.—T. J. BURRILL.] 





Vervain, Red Clover, etc. 

Bees are doing well here this sum- 
mer. There has been no honey drouth 
hereat all. The fall flowers are com- 
ing in. Our bees are working very 
strongly on a plant which I have never 
seen mentioned in any publication 1 
have ever read. ‘This is the blue ver- 
vain (or vervine). I never saw them 
work on any thing any stronger, un- 
less it is basswood. It seems to rival 
the spider plant, for they work on it 
all day, and I have seen a dozen on a 
single plant, and as quick as one bee 
leaves, another comes, and thus they 
keep at it all day. It grows in rich, 
moist land (not wet), along the creek 
bottoms. There are about 4 acres in 
this patch, and there are millions of 
bees on it. I would like to know if 
this has been recognized before as a 
honey plant ? Will Italian bees gather 
honey from red clover? Or, will any 
strain of Italians or hybrids gather 
enough to depend on it for a crop of 
surplus honey? If any of them will 
do this, they will be the ““coming bee” 
for this section, regardless of all else, 
for from June until September there 
is plenty of red clover. 

AN AMATEUR. 

Wayne Co., Ind., Aug. 14, 1883. 


[Vervain has often been mentioned 
as an excellent honey producer. See 
pages 537, 540, and 569 of the BEE 
JOURNAL for last year. Occasionally 
bees gather honey from the red clo- 
ver, but it cannot be ‘depended upon 





June 15,1 Ib. ; 16, 2 Ibs. ; | 
17, 4 lbs. ; 18, 5 Ibs. ; 19, nothing ; 20, 3 | 


| 
‘ 
» 


for a crop of surplus honey’’—not by 
any means.—ED.] 





1888. Téme and Place of Meeting. 


| Aug. 29.—S8. W. lowa, ut Red Oak, Lowa. 
} RK. C. Aikin, Sec. 


Aug 29.—lowa Central, atWinterset Fair Grounds, 
Z. G. Cooley, Sec. tem. 


| Local Convention Directory. 
eee 


Aug. 29, 30.—Ky. State. at Louisville, Ky. 
Dr. N. P. Allen, Sec., Smith's Grove, Ky. 


Sept. 4.—N. W. LIL., & 8. W. Wis., at Ridot, Ill. 
| Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 


| Sept. 12-14.—Tri-State, at Toledo, Ohio. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Sec., Wagon Works, O. 


Sept. 18-20.—North American, at Toronto, Ont. 
A. L Root, Sec., Medina, O. 


Oct. 9, 10.—Northern Mich. at Sheridan, Mich. 
O. R. Goodno, Sec., Carson City, Mich. 


Oct. 17, 18.—Northwestern, at Chicago, Ill. 
Thomas G. Newman, Sec. 


Oct.—Northern Ohio, at Norwalk, O. 
” 8. F. Newman, Sec. 


Dec. 5-6, Michigan State, at Flint. 
H. D. Cutting. S8ec., Clinton, Mich. 
ea In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Ghat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 








Feeding, Winter Passages, etc. 

Please answer the following ques- 
tions in the BEE JOURNAL: 

1. With Italian bees is it necessary 
tofeed at the close of the honey sea- 
son to keep up brood-rearing ? 

2. How do you prepare winter food 
from sugar ? 

8. Do you make winter passages 
through the comb ? 

. Do your bees, after swarming, 
fill the brood-chamber so that you 
have to extract to give the new queen 
room ; or do you cut the queen-cells 
and introduce a new laying queen as 
soon as they swarm? Is not the latter 
the best method ? 

5. Do your hives front the south in 
winter asin summer ? 

6. Is itnecessary to have a bottom 
ventilation ? F. M. CHENEY. 

South Sutton, N. H. 


ANSWERS.—1. No; nor with any 
other bees in this locality. Late breed- 
ing is not valued by me as by some. 

2. By boiling 10 pounds of sugar 
with 3 or 4 pounds of water (according 
to how warm the weather is when I 
feed), and adding one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, dissolved in water. 

3. No, never; but over them with a 
bow. 





| best queens. 


has been harvested? Bees have not 
made any surplus here since the first 
part of June. We had a honey flow 
only about three weeks, which was 
very good, while it lasted, for those 
who were prepared for it. 
A NOVICE. 
Posey Co., Ind., Aug. 6, 1883. 


ANSWER.—If you can get five or 
six dollars per colony for your bees 
in the fall, after the honey harvest is 


Reduced fair on all railroads, both 
North and South, will be offered to 
all who attend the Great Southern 
Exposition. It will doubtless be the 
a exposition ever held in the 

nited States, in magnitude, and 
nearly equal to the Centennial. 

N. P. ALLEN, Sec. 





Notice to Iowa Bee-Keepers. 





over, my advice would be run them as 
they are, getting all the surplus you | 
can from your 50 colonies, and then | 
sell one-half. If you want 25 colonies | 
next spring, had you not better keep | 
the whole fifty, for fear part might 
die? Then if they should, you would 
have your new Langstroth hives, | 
combs, etc., without making or buy- | 
ing these suppliesfor the coming year. 

I would much object to doubling 
them up for winter, after your fall 
harvest; for such colonies are more 
apt to have dysentery where there is 
no chance for them to void. Such 
doubling acts are a great auxilliary 
to the cause of dysentery in my apiary. 
But to double them before the fall 
harvest, is not so bad an idea. In 


case of such uniting, you can destroy | 


all your poorest, and keep all your 
I would dothe doubling 
and uniting at the commencement of 
the honey flow, not before, as Mr. 


Langstroth has told us all these oper- 


4. After swarming the bees store | ations with bees, work more success- 
more in the brood combs (as the pups | fully during a honey flow, than during 


hatches out) than before, but as soon 


as the new queen begins to lay this |: 


honey will go into more bees, and the | 
boxes above at a great rate. No, sir, I | 
do not extract to give the queens | 
room, hor cut queen-cells. | 
learned better, and that, with proper | 
fixtures and management, there is no 
necessity for so doing. 


|a dearth. 








Kentucky Bee and Honey Show. 





The Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ 


I have! Association will hold its annual meet- 


ing in Louisville, Ky., Aug. 29 and 30, 
at the Southern Exposition building. 


| We hope to have a large attendance of 
| the bee-keepers of the State, and also 


5. My hives front the east all the | of other States, both North and South, 
year around. ° |as the convention will be in session 


6. Only at the entrance, so far as I 
know. 





Uniting Colonies. 


during the week of the Honey and 
Bee Exhibit. And premiums amount- 


| ing to $60 are offered by the commis- 
|sioners of agriculture of Kentucky, 


for Kentucky honey, and $40 by the 


-| colony of bees. 


Quite a large number of bee-keep- 
ers in our State have expressed a de- 
sire for the formation of a State 
Association. A consultation with 
others has resulted in the decision not 
to attempt to hold a meeting during 
the coming State Fair, but if thought 
best to hold one during the time of 
the meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society at Des Moines next January. 


| All bee-keepers who may be present 


at the Fair are earnestly requested to 
report to the Rev. O. Clute, at the 
Apiarian Exhibit, on or before 1 p. 
m. of Tuesday, the 4th day of Sep- 
tember, 1883, who will give them 
notice of a meeting for consultation, 
and also for the selection of a com- 
mittee of arrangements if one is 
deemed necessary. 
O. O. POPPLETON, 
Vice-Pres. N. A. B. K. Society. 
Williamstown, Iowa, Aug. 10, 1883. 











Nebraska Bee and Honey Show. 





I desire to call the attentionof the 
members of the Nebraska State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and all others 
engaged in apiculture, to the liberal 
premiums offered by the Nebraska 
State Agricultural Society in Class 
VIL., entitled ‘ Bees, honey and 
apiarian goods,” and especially the 
premium of $25 offered for the best 
The test of colonies 
will be net gain, and will be weighed 
and sealed mp” 28, and weighed 
again Sept. 11. Each colony must be 
| the progeny of the queen and colony 
on trial. All sbipments in this de- 
yartment can be made to the Hon. B. 
{. B. Kennedy, superintendent of 
| Class VII.; and the bees should be on 
| the ground on or before Aug. 27. All 
| other articles may be entered, up to 
| noon of Sept. 10. 

M. L. TRESTER, 
Sec. N. B. K. Association. 
Greenwood, Neb. 








| gé® The Northwestern Illinois, and 


I would like some information from | Exposition, for the tinest Italian bees | Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- Keepers’ 


Mr. Heddon. 


I have about 50 colo-| in Observatory hives. 


The premium 


| Association, will hold its next meet- 


nies of bees,and do not care about) on bees is open to the world, and we|ing on Sept. 4, 1883, at John Swan- 
keeping so many, and as the country | “ge to see a fine display. 


here is pretty well supplied, I could 
not get over $5 or $6, and as a 
all in new Langstroth hives, and h 


| 


r 


he Bee-Keepers’ Convention and 


ten frames of comb, I think I might} tion of fruit, for which over $2,000 in 


make more by doubling them up, 
putting two colonies together and ex- 
tracting from one. 


cash premiums will be paid. 
We extend a cordial invitation to 


t m 0: Our fall flowers | all bee-keepers’ societies, to editors | 
are just beginning to bloom, and in ajof bee publications, to honey-pro- | 


few days I expect my bees to be hard | ducers. and queen breeders, and all 


at work. When will be the best time 
for doubling them up? At present 
they are full of brood. Do you think 
it best to do it before they commence 


| 
| 
| 


who are interested in apiculture, to 
be with us. We hope to have the 
father of modern bee-keeping with us, 
the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, to whom 


to work on the fall crop, or after it! a cordial invitation has been given. 





| zey’s, 2 miles South of Ridot, Stephen- 
|son County,l]. There will be facilities 


are | Honey and Bee Show will be held in| to take persons from the station to 
ave | the same week of the great exhibi- 


Mr. Swanzey’s. 
JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 


just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
| views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. Itis illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 
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Special Hotices Our Premiums for Clubs. BEES and HONEY 
7 
Any one sending us aclub of two 5 
Examine the Date following your eek ell be penn ier _ pany 2 , —" a a» 
| Wi will be entitled to a copy o Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
name on the wrapper label of this| Rees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. ™ and Profit; by 


paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 
For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a pest office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cénts. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 


How to Create a Market for Honey. 








We have now published another 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with more new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 


We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 


For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 
For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 
For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiary Re ister for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly Bex Jour- 
NAL for one year. 


To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly Bee JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 


The Apiary Register. 








All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 

** 100 colonies (220 page| eanene 1 

** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


><> oe 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 





them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00, or 1,000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etce., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 





Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 


| acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
| tion by letter. The label on your 
| paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Mrs. J. F. Upton gives the follow- 
ing notice of this bookin the Bath, 
Maine, Sentinel : . 


A guide to the management of the 
apiary for profit and em, by 

homas G. Newman. This work is 
designed to initiate beginners in bee- 
keeping in all the secrets of success- 
ful bee-culture. Beginning with the 
different races of bees, the author 
takes his readers along step by step, 
carefully explaining the different 
kinds of bees, illustrating each kind 
with the eggs and brood, explaining 
the terms used, the production of wax 
and comb, and the work done by 
these wonderful insects. The estab- 
lishment of an apiary is next con- 
sidered ; the best location, time to 
commence, how many colonies to be- 
gin with, what kind of bees to get, 
how to care for a first colony, keeping 
bees on shares, changing the location, 
all of which it is indispensable for a 
beginner to know. It is also impor- 
tant to know which kind of hive is 
the best, how to procure the best comb 
honey, how to procure it for market, 
how it should be marketed, what to 
do with candied comb honey, and how 
to extract honey. The scientific man- 
agement of an apiary is then entered 
into, and illustrations of all the nec- 
essary applicances introduced. There 
is a chapter devoted to the honey ex- 
tractor and its use, and another to 
comb foundation and its use. The 





| date to which your subscription is 
| paid. When you send us money, if 
|the proper credit is not given you, 
within two weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
gives a statement of account every 
week. 


- me eC 





@@ May we ask you, dear reader, to 
speak a good word for the Ber Jour- 


various honey-producing plants and 
trees are named and _ illustrated. 
| Various methods for exhibiting bees 
|}and honey at county and state fairs 
‘are described. The best and safest 
plans for wintering bees are discussed 
the book closing with some general 
advice tobeginners. The author says 
|of his book on Bees and Honey, “ it 
| was not designed to supersede or sup- 
plant any of the valuable works on 
/apiculture already published, but to 
supply a want for acheap work for the 
beginners.”” We most cordially rec- 
|ommend this work not only to begin- 
| ners, who will find it invaluable, but 
to all who are not already familiar 
|with the lives and movements of 
|these industrious and _ intelligent 





convenient way of preserving the BEE | na to neighbors who keep bees, and little workers. The information to be 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They) send on at least one new subscription | gained as to their habits, manner of 


will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 

a We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 





| with your own ? Our premium, “ Bees 
; and Honey,” in cloth, for one new sub- 
|scriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 


| your trouble, besides having the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have 





to another devotee. 


tion to either edition, will pay you for | 


aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture 





| breeding, intelligence, energy and 
| wonderful instincts, by reading this 
| book alone, is enough to make one 
|regard the bee with admiration and 


| amazement. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 560 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozenor Hundred. 
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Bingham Smoker Corner, 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that do not rust and break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
post-paid for 81.75. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia Mich. 


CYPRIANS CON- 
QUERED. — All sum- 
mer long it has been 
“which and tother” 
with me and the Cyp- 
rian colony of bees I 
have —butatiast | am 
* boss.” Bingham’s 
“Conqueror Smoker” 
did it. If you want 
lots of smoke just at 
the right time, get a 
Conyueror Smoker of 
Bingham. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., 
Aug. 15, 1882. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 









EXCELLING ALL.— 
Messrs. Bingham & 
Hetherington, Dear 
Sirs:—Lam now sell- 
ing your Smokers al- 
most exclusively. 
You are excelling 
yourselves in smok- 
i So seme. 

"- G Tayitor, Patented, 1878, 

Austin, Texas, May 10, 1883. 


THE VERY Best.—The Bingham “Conqueror” 
Smoker is the very best thing I have tried in that 
line. M. M. LINDSAY. 

Fulton, Tenn., July 24, 1883. 


a 


During the following three months, 
Bingham Smokers will be sent post- 
aid, per mail, on receipt of the fol- 
owing prices: 





The “Doctor”. .(wide shield)—3} in. firetube, $2.00 
The Conqueror (wide shield)—3 in. firetube, 1.75 

Large. . (wide shield)—2‘¢in. fire tube, 1.50 | 
Extra. .(wideshield)—2 in. fire tube, 25 | 
on .(nar. shield)—2_ in. fire tube, 
Little Wonder. .(nar. shield)—1% in. fire tube, 
Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife.. 






-25 | 
1.00 





1.15 | 

| 

With thanks for letters of encour- | 

agement, and the absence of complain- | 

ing ones, we tender to our thirty-five | 

thousand patrons our best wishes. | 
Very Respectfully Yours, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON. 
Abronia, Mich., June 1, 1883. 





= ———— —— —— | 
| 





g The pamphlet‘ Honey,as Food | 
and Medicine” is an excellent thing | 
to give away at Fairs, where a good | 
exhibit is made. A thousand copies | 
will sell almost a fabulous quantity of | 
honey, if judiciously given—say given | 
to every one who buys a package of honey. | 
Try it. 

@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the | 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 





Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL Will be sent free te any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 


club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 





| complete in itself, and one volume will 


Special Notice.—We will, hereafter, | 
supply the Weekly Bez JOURNAL | 
for one year, and the seventh edition | 
of Prof. Cook’s Manual of the Apiary. | 
bound in fine cloth, for $2.75, or the 
Monthly Bee Journal, and the Manual 
in cloth for $1.75. As this offer will 
soon be withdrawn, those who desire 
it should send for the book at once. 

g The pamphlet, ‘“ Honey, as 
Food and Medicine,” is in such de- 
mand, that we find it necessary to 
print them in still larger quantities, 
and can, therefore, still further re- 
duce the price, as noted on page 285. 
Let them be scattered like ‘“ autumn 
leaves,” and the result, we feel sure, 
will fully reward honey-producers for 
both the labor and the small expense. 


g= Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
zure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference | 
| 








——_. + — 


e@ The new Postal Note will be) 
obtainable in a few days at the Post- | 
offices all over the country. Then | 
any sum from one cent to five dollars | 


can be sent in a letter, by obtaining a 
Postal Note, costing only 3 cents. | 
After October 1, small sums can be} 
easily sent to this office for 5 cents (3 
cents for the Postal Note and 2 cents | 
postage on the letter), and there will | 
be no need of sending postage stamps | 
in letters, which often get all stuck 

together by the damp weather, or) 
being handled while perspiring. 








The Waverley Novels.—T. b. Peter- 
son & Brothers, 306 Chesnut Street, | 
Philadelphia, Pa., have just com- 
menced the publication of a new and 
cheap edition of ‘‘ The Waverley Nov- 
els,” by Sir Walter Scott, which will 
be completed in Twenty-six Weekly 
Volumes, each volume being a novel 


be issued every Saturday until the 
whole are published. Each book will 
make a large octavo volume, have on 
it an Illustrated Cover, and will be 
sold at the low price of Fifteen Cents 
a volume, or Three Dollars will pa 
for the full and 

Twenty-six volumes. 


complete set of 


Of COMB HONEY wanted ; York State preferred. 
Say how much of each grade you will probably 
have, size of section, how soon it can be in ship- 
ping order (the whole or part of it), lowest cash 
price, and address F. I. SAGE, Wethersfield, Conn. 





Send to Coheege, lil., for sample of 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Monthly,@l ayear. Weekly, $2. 








| mecum of the bee-keeper. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—s30o-— 
8320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months -a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
theproducts of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly iilustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means. can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thorougbly practical. 

o> 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 

All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L'Apiculiure, Paris. 

I think Con's Manual is tne best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I’. COLBY. 

It appears to hare cut the ground from under 
future bouok-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the upiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Manual of the Apiary than trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optuins 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
Manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticeilo, Lil. 

With Cook's Manual | am more than pleased. It 
is fu.ly up with the umes in every particulur. The 
richest reward awaits its autbor.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Mun- 


| unl.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher 
I buve never yet wet witha work, either French 
or foreign, which | like so much.—L'ABBE Du 
BOILs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 

It not only gives the natural history of these in- 


| dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 


and clearly expressed series of directions four tueir 
management; also 4 botanicn! description of honey 
my Sg ae and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrut, Puluski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
: It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘Tou! taking an interest in this subject, 
we suy, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadin 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America; a 


y | scientific work on modern bee management that 


every experienced bee- wan will weicome, and it 1s 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
banasomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whiek 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the careand management of the 
apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably Sed en and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 

—toit— 

PrRice—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 

$1.00 by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
West Madison Btreet, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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